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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP FEEDING IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


or 
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PRICE 10 CENTS 
>: 
oO J 
4 
KS 


ie FREE WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 


breeds and ages. 
FOR DOGS 


RACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 
For we Booklet write to oe N-58-D 
Animal Industry Dep 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


The riend of 
Every Mother soa! 


Values Her 
© Children’s Skin Health 


Price 25¢. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 


“THE TRIAL OF THE BIRDS” 
Third Edition 

A play for children, in one act, with 
numerous characters. Ideally adapt- 
ed for performance on Humane Day 
in schools. The parts may be taken by 
girls or boys. Paper costumes may 
be worn to represent the different 
birds. 

Published in pamphlet form by the 
American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. Price, 
25 cents for twelve copies; $2.00 for 
100 copies, prepaid to any address. 
Send for free sample of this and other 
simple plays for children. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


NEW BOUND VOLUME OF 


DUMB ANIMALS’ 


Including the twelve numbers for 
1935. Beautifully bound in cloth and 
stamped in gold. Ideal gift for hu- 
mane friends and for institutions of 
all kinds. 192 pages — 150 illustra- 
tions. Postpaid to any part of the 
world for One Dollar. 


Address: OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Since 1832 
J. 8S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20—25 
and Humane Sunday, April 19, 1936 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Humane Calendar for 1936 
two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; 


each, 20 cts. 
$1. 80 per dozen 


Our Dumb Animals, 1935. bound volume $1.00 
Earlier bound volumes, 1933 and 1934 75 


Coiored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614x3%3 "$0. 50 per 100 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cts. 


What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 
Rowley .. $0.30 per 100 

Humane Horse book, 32 pp., 5 ets.each or 5.00 ° 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. -60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .... -50 

The Horse's Prayer wee 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow — = 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ...... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider , Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease 60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 

Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
What the Chained Dog Says 
The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... 
Trial of the Birds, play eee $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... .50 “ * 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


cloth, $0.45 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
The Cat in Literature Site ‘50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ee nea -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. ‘doz. -50 
Tommy’s Tavern, 4 pp. . 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

Pp., special .. boards, 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake . paper, 5 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan : 25 ets. 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley ....... Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 

$1.00 per 100 

What is the Jack London Club? ey oe 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 “ 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 
Leaflets, No. 6. Animals ........ -50 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ...... _— 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
96 pp. 12 cents each; ten £ 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
15 cents each ; seven 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven ¢ 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
cation, 32 each, 


each, 


Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

grades each 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 ets, set 

of eight 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants parca each, 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ..... . eae h, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 


Rowley ; cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Edd Waetee cloth, 
Address to Boston Public Schools 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals 


$1.00 


$1.00 
31.00 


9 cts, 


10 ets, 


19 ets, 
+5 ets. 
5 ets, 
3 ets, 

15 ets. 


96 ets. 


$2.00 per 100 


The B—-K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25e. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25¢, 


ie a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
pla 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play 
3 cts. each; “ten for 

Humane Exercises for 1936 . : $2.00 p 
Humane Day in Schools, with ‘class- -room 

project, pp. 
Humane Education the Vital. Need, Dr 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It ........ J 
Outlines of Study in Humane ‘Education. 1.50 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...  .50 
A Talk with the Teacher .. 50 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 
The Coming Education ................ 30 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........ ‘50 


Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them 
Humane Sunday, 1936 . 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 


2 3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


25 ets. 
er 100 


Badges, gold finish. large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 

“Band of Mercy” Pennant .......... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

J. Eddy 50 cts. 
f Ha ife ages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 


How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... .50 
Does it Pay. Story of one Band of Mercy .30 


No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Best Humane Films! 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made by the Harvard University Film Service, showing the activities of the Angell Animal Hospital of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and glimpses 
of the Society’s Animal Shelters. Two Reels, 30 minutes. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Poem 
Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 
State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required. 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Peace on EARTH, 
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AND MERCY TO- 


Every Livina 
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There have been pitiful sights along 
some of our Massachusetts shores this win- 
ter. Wild fowl dying by the hundreds, if not 
by thousands, because of the oil pollution 
of the coastal waters. Note the picture of 
one of our agents on the Cape, page 53. 


If only some generous soul who could 
afford it would give us $500 for an ambu- 
lance for the Fondouk at Fez, Morocco! 
Grateful as we are for the small amounts 
that occasionally come for this purpose, we 
wish the much-needed ambulance might be 
had this year. It would not only save the 
Fondouk money but it would make it pos- 
sible to reach out more widely in our work 
and save the suffering of many more 
animals. 


A Bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature to repeal the law pro- 
hibiting the cropping of dogs’ ears. This 
fine anti-cruelty law is now in force in 
Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Michigan. Against its re- 
peal in New York State the Herald-Tribune 
says, “We shall do our utmost to rally en- 
lightened public opinion.” We cannot believe 
so humane a law will be stricken from the 
statutes of one of the foremost states of the 
Union. 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals have 
learned about the International Journal for 
Animal Protection published by the Scot- 
tish Society of Edinburgh. This new ven- 
ture, ably edited and very attractive, every 
humane society in this and other lands 
should have, as well as a great multitude of 
private individuals. It is published twice a 
year at the small price of what would be 
37 cents in American money. It will be a 
pleasure to us to forward to the Scottish 
Society the subscription price for anyone 
asking us to do so upon receipt of 40 cents. 
We are glad to render this service to those 
who may not care to arrange to send the 
amount in English money. 


The Flood at Springfield 


ANY heroic rescues of animals 
caught in the flood waters at 
Springfield were effected by Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. employees. Hundreds of dogs, 
cats, chickens and other domestic pets be- 
came “marooned” in buildings whose own- 
ers had hastily to vacate to save their own 
lives. To aid the Society’s resident officer 
and his assistants, help was sent from our 
headquarters. Boats were procured and 
many animals were taken to places of safe- 
ty. Our Hospital was early filled with ani- 
mals to its utmost capacity. At one time, 
when the basement was flooded and the 
waters still rising, we were ordered to va- 
cate the building. Our staff, however, re- 
fused and continued to do everything pos- 
sible day and night. Two of our agents and 
a boat-load of animals were capsized in the 
raging waters. It was a narrow escape for 
the men. Our ambulance driver also came 
near being drowned. He was landed from 
a rowboat in a submerged house where sev- 
eral dogs and cats awaited rescue. He se- 
cured the animals, but in the meantime the 
man in the boat had gone on another errand 
of mercy. When he attempted to return he 
found it impossible to make headway against 
the hurrying torrent. When a motor boat 
finally reached the driver, about midnight, 
he had prepared to take a chance and swim. 
The water had risen to the top floor. 

As this is written just as the flood has 
started to subside, we are possessed of but 
meagre information. It will be many days 
before the full story of this unprecedented 
flood can be told. 


The loss of life among the birds and 
other creatures of the forest through lack 
of food because of the heavy falls of snow 
this winter in many parts of the country 
has, it is said, been very great. How much 
do we really know about this? Do we know 
how long birds and other animals of the 
woods can go without food? Has Nature 
made some provision in their organism 
against such emergencies? 


Emergency Peace 
Campaign 


a effort to mobilize the peace 
sentiment of the nation is about to be 
started. A peace movement, initiated by 
the American Friends Service Committee 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, will be 
launched on April 21, by a group of em- 
inent peace and church leaders. In an- 
nouncing this campaign its Director says: 
“Because the drift toward war is so rapid 
today, there is no time to be lost. Many 
people must lay down their present tasks, 
important as they are, and throw them- 
selves into this great struggle. They must 
give themselves for peace just as in 1914- 
1918 millions gave themselves to war.” 


The program is the most extensive ever 
attempted in behalf of peace in this coun- 
try. It will bring together leaders of peace 
organizations, religious bodies of all faiths, 
labor and student groups. Volunteer service 
from ministers, college presidents, pro- 
fessors and teachers will be asked. The 
youth of America will be called upon to 
enroll for service in the cause of peace. 
They will be carefully selected and trained 
and under mature leadership will work 
among other young people. Dr. W. O. Men- 
denhall, president of Whittier College, 
heads the Campaign Committee. 

The Rt. Honorable George Lansbury, M 
P., prominent British Laborite, is coming 
to the United States to speak for the cam- 
paign in twenty cities from April 1 to May 
18. In addition to Mr. Lansbury, many of 
the nation’s foremost peace and church lead- 
ers have agreed to serve as members of the 
speaking teams which will tour the country. 

This campaign will be vigorously carried 
on by those whose desire and purpose are 
to keep the United States out of war and by 
so doing promote world peace. To such a 
program our American Humane Education 
Society, whose motto includes “Peace on 
Earth, Goodwill to all,” will give its strong- 
est support and co-operation. 
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At the Zoo 


EDITH GANTT DUKER 


Oh Mamma, see the tiger; like a great big 
yellow cat 

He bristles up his striped fur that looks 
so soft to pat. 

He slinks around his narrow cage on heavy, 
padded paws, 

You have to watch them 
glimpse his knife-like claws. 


carefully to 


Just see his shoulder muscles, how they 
ripple when he turns. 

His tail he lashes furiously for his heart 
with anger burns. 

His great jaws grind together, and his 
dagger teeth drip foam 

For he knows his strength is useless in this 
prison-barred home. 


I don’t want to feed the monkeys! I don’t 
want to watch the bears! 

I just want to make the tiger know that 
here is one who cares; 

Who understands his loneliness, his rage, 
his hurt surprise 

That flashes helpless hatred from his sad 
and vengeful eyes. 


God made him fierce and feared of man; 
God made him wild and free, 

A king of strength and beauty, though a 
killer he may be. 

Oh Mamma, let us go away and tell the 
folks at home 

A tiger must not captive be, but in his jun- 
gle roam! 


King George’s Lonely Pets 
ALICE BOORMAN WILLIAMSON 


HREE of King George’s pets are lonely 

and sorrowful since their royal master 
died, though only one of them can say so. 
“Jock,” the white Highland pony, misses the 
kind friend he carried on his back only a 
few days before, and so does “Bob,” the 
little cairn terrier, accustomed to run at 
the king’s heels all over the estate of San- 
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dringham; but it remains for “Charlotte,” 
the gray Australian parrot, to voice the 
plaintive query: ‘‘Where’s the Captain?” 


Charlotte was picked up by the Sailor 
King in an Eastern port while he was in 
the Navy. She had been his constant com- 
panion ever since. When the Court moved 
its residence, Charlotte moved, too. She 
loved to fly about the King’s study at San- 
dringham House, perching on his desk or on 
his shoulder as he worked. Often in the 
evening she was with him in the drawing- 
room, again ensconced on his shoulder, for 
she was a great favorite. Many a journey 
she made with him in life, by motor or rail- 
way, and she traveled from Sandringham to 
London in his funeral train. Charlotte finds 
Buckingham Palace a dreary place without 
her beloved comrade and meets every visitor 
to the royal study with her puzzled question, 
“Where’s the Captain?” 

In the simple procession escorting the 
body of the King from Sandringham to the 
station of Wolferton the white pony, sad- 
dled, and led by a groom, followed his mas- 
ter’s coffin, through the winding lanes of 
Norfolk, bordered with rhododendrons and 
bracken, the roads that had seen their 
happy rides together. Now Jock is back at 
Sandringham, where perhaps he confers 
with the little terrier regarding the mas- 
ter’s strange absence. 

King Edward has inherited his father’s 
love of animals. It is told of the new King 
in his early boyhood that Earl Roberts saw 
him gazing out of a window, wistful-eyed 
and thoughtful, and asked the lad what he 
was thinking. 

The little Prince turned and said: 

“When I am King I shall do three things. 
I shall pass a law against cutting puppy- 
dogs’ tails, I shall not let them use bearing- 
reins on horses, and then I shall do away 
with all the sin in the world!” 

It is not likely that the young ruler will 
be able to realize all these laudable ambi- 
tions, but it is pleasant to know that, in his 
childhood at least, he possessed such aspira- 
tions. It is also comforting to feel that King 
George’s humble friends will continue to be 
eared for tenderly. 


Apr. 
King of the Polar Ice-Pack 


Ww. J. BANKS 


AN-NOOK-SUAH,” the big vhite 
bear, does not read the diet bov <s, or 
strive for a properly balanced menu. If a 
kindly fate keeps him provided with | gen- 
erous supply of seals, he seeks no viety 
and considers that all is well with the ‘vorld. 


“NAN-NOOK-SUAH” 


Nor does he attempt even to mix fat with 
lean. Unless he is unusually hungry, Nan- 
nook seldom devours more than the seal’s 
skin and blubber. Doubtless feeling at the 
moment that he will never be hungry again, 
he leaves the meat and bones to the arctic 
foxes, who partly live on his bounty, though 
Nan-nook’s generosity to these despised lit- 
tle neighbors is quite unintentional. 

But all the northern folk unite in respect 
and admiration for Nan-nook-suah. His 
are the qualities to which the Eskimo as- 
pires. Human hunters copy his patience 
in seal stalking. They pay tribute to his 
courage as he fights to the death against 
their dogs and spears and arrows as well 
as the unknown, unseen and deadly ex- 
panding bullet. They envy his tremendous 
strength and the tirelessness which carries 
him on for endless miles when all other 
creatures drop in exhaustion. Little won- 
der that the charm bag around the child’s 
neck contains a bit of Nan-nook’s fur or 
claw; for what better guardian spirit could 
one hope to have? 

Like all the animal people Nan-nook tends 
to move southward with winter and north- 
ward with summer. His favorite hunting 
ground is the shore line or the edge of the 
slowly moving ice-pack, for here he best 
can obtain seals. On shore, where his kind 
have learned to avoid the haunts of men, 
Nan-nook is wary. But far out on the sea 
ice he is undisputed monarch, knowing no 
forms of life but his own and that of seals, 
foxes and gulls. Thus the infrequent trav- 
elers sometimes have exciting encounters 
with polar bears who walk fearlessly into 
their camp on the sea ice. 

Stefansson, the noted explorer, believes 
that these visits, which sometimes replenish 
depleted larders with welcome bear meat, 
are due to the camp’s aroma of seal. “Aha,” 
says Nan-nook, sniffing the air from afar 
with sensitive nostrils, “I smell dead seal.” 
In daylight, he walks up unconcernedly and 
if moving against the wind he may be al- 
most on top of the men and dogs before 
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discovery. For Nan-nook goes noiselessly 
and his coat blends with the landscape. 
Wher fie comes close enough to see the men 
and (ogs moving about he supposes them to 
be scene particularly noisy variety of fox 
or gu'!; for it never occurs to him that he 
has 2» ything to fear on the sea ice. 

At night, the bear similarly approaches 
the s!-eping camp. He thinks that the forms 
of the tethered dogs, sleeping on the snow, 
are the dead seals he has winded. But sud- 
denly 2 dog gives some sign of life or move- 
ment. “These seals must be alive after 
all,” decides Nan-nook. Now he drops to 
his stomach and begins to stalk the sleeping 
“seals” carefully. Occasionally he is suc- 
cessful, seizing and killing a dog before he 
realizes that it isn’t a seal. But usually 
the dogs catch wind or sight of him and 
put up a great clamor. “Wrong again,” 
thinks Nan-nook. “These are only some 
noisy kind of fox or gull.” And he resumes 
his walking approach, but now the men are 
awake and wait the moment for a shot 
behind the heart. 

Yet sometimes Nan-nook really takes the 
camp by surprise. It is not pleasant to hear 
a thousand pounds of white-skinned dyna- 
mite climbing over the snow-house, which 
suddenly seems to the excited imagination 
no stronger than an egg-shell. But like 
that farm-yard product the igloo will bear 
surprising weight, though breaking easily 
under a sharp blow. Fortunately Nan-nook 
has no suspicion that a lazy swoop of his 
trip-hammer paw would send him down a- 
mong the inviting smells of the igloo, which 
would be embarrassing to his hosts whose 
rifles are probably resting against the wall 
outside. 

This monarch of the polar ice fields, un- 
like his black cousin of more temperate 
climes, does not become very friendly with 
man. In zoos the polar bears are regarded 
as among the more dangerous inmates. Of- 
ten northern travelers have taken the cubs 
of dead or missing bears, though the little 
chaps fight manfully against capture. In 
a few recorded cases very young bears have 
become tame enough to accompany their hu- 
man captors about. But they remain far 
from domesticated and reduce to a sham- 
bles the interior of any dwelling whose walls 
attempt to confine them. If allowed their 
freedom they soon hear the call of the wild 
and desert the haunts of men. 

In the full freedom of his natural home, 
Nan-nook-suah is in truth a noble beast, 
and seldom dangerous to main when unmo- 
lested. He should be killed only in cases 
of necessity, for though still fairly common 
in some regions, his numbers are dwindling. 


Feeding Gulls at Plymouth 


E. HARRIETT DONLEVY 


INTER blocked the harbor of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., for many weeks last 
winter, and above the ice and pitiless cold 
winds, the sea-gulls soared, screaming their 
hunger to the sky. Finally they were driven 
from the shore to the inland where there 
were small homes and bits of food in back- 
yards. 
On those zero mornings the air would be 
dark with their flapping wings as they 
Soared inland, and at intervals, their lead- 
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The Fatal Oil Pollution 


Photo from Boston Globe 
OFFICER HAROLD G. ANDREWS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS S. P. C. A. WITH DEAD WATERFOWL, PICKED One 
UP WITHIN A SHORT WALK ALONG A CAPE COD 
BEACH, KILLED BY THE OIL DISCHARGED 
FROM OIL-BURNING SHIPS AND 
TANKERS 


Mr. Andrews says 
that the Coast Guard 
people told him that 
there are thousands of 
ducks that are dying 
this horrible death, 
that most of them seem 
to be washed in with 
the tide and are dead. 
Then the sand covers 
them up so it would be 
impossible to tell the 
total number. “You 
could stop anywhere,” 
he continues, “and in 
no time gather as 
many dead ducks as 
you pleased. We pick- 
ed up some forty in a 
few minutes and these 
in the picture are a 
few of them. We saw 
only three that were 
alive. It surely is an 
appalling sight to see 
these fine birds of all 
species lined along 
these shores and then 
to think of the suffer- 
ing they must have 
gone through before 
death came.” 

The fishing industry 
in this and other coun- 
tries is also affected by 
this discharged oil 
washing the shores of 
the rivers and seas. 
wonders how 
long before federal and 
state action will be 
taken to stop this dis- 
tressing situation. 


er would swoop down to investigate food 
conditions. Loving their sea and _ lonely 
shores, only extreme cold would have sent 
the birds where there were people, and 
where boys with guns lived. But here was 
food, scraps of bread, and they were des- 
perately hungry. Into the night sometimes 
they would ery, as like an invading army 
they came. People in the town complained, 
but did nothing to help them. 

In a small gray house not far from the 
harbor, one woman heard their pleas, and 
she understood. An artist, in her kitchen- 
studio, was deeply moved by the torment 
of those cries. She had lived in the little 
harbor town for many years, and always 
fed the birds, but this winter was unusual- 
ly severe. 

She put down her brushes, sealed her 
paints for the time, and went first to the 
bakery shop, bought pounds upon pounds 
of stale bread and cake; went to the gran- 
ary for meal and to the meat market for 
as many pounds of suet as the astonished 
butcher could supply. It wasn’t long before 
she was back in her kitchen, her overshoes 
still on, mixing meal and suet cakes in 
great quantities, baking it quickly because 
the cries outside had grown imperative. 
The gulis hovered over her garden, 


finishing the cake crumbs, sensing that 
more was coming and that there was friend- 
liness in this house. Ten minutes later, this 
benefactor was standing in her yard, di- 
viding her meal cakes with the birds whose 
greedy beaks snapped them with relish. 

The next morning they were back, and 
their friend had not failed them. Great, 
lean, gray birds—they were quick to under- 
stand this woman’s kindness. They brought 
back their families and friends, until after 
a week, the artist was forced to spend her 
entire morning getting their food ready, and 
all her money for her loved paints and art 
materials was turned over to their more 
important need. It sheer’ hard 
work, planning so huge a daily fare, but 
she loved it, and minded not the responsi- 
bility their trust had placed upon her. 

Until the harbor finally was broken up 
in February by a tug, the gulls paid their 
morning visit to their friend calling her 
out with their haunting cries. Then they 
crossed their names from her welfare list 
and went back to foraging the shores for 
whatever food would be there, carrying on 
their service to man. 

They will not forget their meal cakes and 
suet, and the kindness of the woman who 
understood them. 
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The Red-Shouldered Hawk 


wWwM. F. 


T has been a well-known fact for the 
I past fifty years that the red-shouldered 
hawk, instead of being a menace is a real 
benefactor of mankind. Just why anyone 
should have the idea that the species should 
be exterminated is difficult to understand. 
Away back in 1893 Dr. Fisher, in Bulletin 
No. 3, Division of Ornithology and Mam- 
malogy, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, reports that of 220 stomachs of the 
red-shouldered hawk examined, only 3 con- 
tained remains of poultry. Of the others, 
142 contained remains of mice and other 
mammals, 108 contained insects and _ spi- 
ders, and many contained reptiles and ba- 
trachians. Instead of being a marauding 
pest, therefore, preying mainly upon barn- 
yard fowls, it has been shown that these 
hawks are a real friend to the farmer in 
preventing the undue increase of small ro- 
dents and insects that are destructive to 
crops. 

The fine bird shown in the illustration 
was brought down by a shot from a Wiscon- 
sin farmer’s gun. Uninjured except for a 
crippled wing, the hawk was shut up in the 
corn-crib and fed scraps from the tabie. 
After several weeks the injured wing was 
healed to the extent of permitting the bird 
to slip out of the crib occasionally to the 
barnyard where it was able to fly a hun- 
dred yards or so. Being quickly exhausted, 
however, it was again captured without 
much difficulty and returned to its prison. 

The farmer, a well-meaning person an‘ 
kindly at heart, is at a loss to know what 
to. do with his captive. His good wife 
would have it released forthwith. But this 
might mean disaster. Unless the hawk’s 
physical condition is such that the bird can 
successfully compete in the struggle for ex- 
istence, to turn it loose would be to invite 
certain misfortune, for sudden and tragic 
death is the fate of wild creatures which by 
reason of injury or old age become in- 
capacitated. 


GINGRICH 


“A REAL BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND” 
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It is to be hoped that all states which du 
not already have laws protecting the red- 
shouldered hawk, will enact such legislation 
in the near future, and that the habits of 
this magnificent bird will be so universally 
understood that it will be permitted to con- 
tinue its existence unmolested. 


Animals Aided in Flood 


Heavy rainfall throughout California in 
February resulted in many flooded areas in 
the state’s interior valleys. Many animals 
which were imperiled by the flood waters in 
the valley country surrounding Sacramento 
were to receive immediate aid, according to 
Matthew McCurrie, secretary-manager of 
the San Francisco Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Hearing of the 
plight of many animals which were 
marooned on small islands with no chance 
of escaping, McCurrie got in immediate 
telephonic communication with H. J. Win- 
ters, executive humane officer of the Sacra- 
mento County S. P. C. A., offering full co- 
operation and financial aid. 

Winters reported that investigation 
would start immediately, and that boats and 
other equipment would be prepared to make 
the rescues that were needed. 


Leonardo’s Tenderness 


In his essay on Leonardo da Vinci, the 
great Italian artist, Walter Pater writes: 
“In his youth fascinating all men by his 
beauty, improvising music and songs, buy- 
ing the caged birds and setting them free, 
as he walked the streets of Florence, fond 
of odd bright dresses and spirited horses.” 


Jenny Wren 
NETTIE RAMSEY 


What a happy song you sing, 
Jenny Wren 
What a joyous jargoning! 
Tunes so quaint and sweet and clear 
Falling softly on the ear, 
Fill my heart with rapture, dear 
Jenny Wren! 


Such a cheery, jolly air, 
Jenny Wren! 

Melody beyond compare, 

Echoing so blithe and gay 

All the bright and sunny day, 

Charming every care away, 
Jenny Wren. 


Little, flitting, fairy thing, 
Jenny Wren! 

How a bird so small can bring 

Such a wealth of happiness 

Is beyond my power to guess! 

Sing, sing on, our hearts to bless, 
Jenny Wren! 


Would that I might sing like you, 
Jenny Wren, 

Precious songs so rare and true; 

Would that I the joy might spread, 

All the cheer and gladness shed, 

That call blessings on your head, 
Jenny Wren! 
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Little Brown Bat 


WALTER A. DYER 


AST fall, when I was raking |:. ves, | 

came upon the dead body of . little 
bat. His legs and wings were wra:\ped go 
tightly about him that at first I filed to 
recognize what sort of creature he was, | 
found no sign of injury, so I assunid that 
he had died from natural causes, as of 
course must be the case with many «imals, 
Bats, I fancy, are not much sought fir food 
even by owls. Rather too spiney a inorsel, 
I should say. 

I examined him as well as I could, but 
his legs had become stiffened and his rub- 
bery wings had lost their elasticity. His 
night-seeing eyes were closed. 

“Poor little chap,” I said, “nobody loves 
you.” 

I recalled an incident that had happened 
in my house a few months before. A ter- 


rified lady guest came running to tell me | 


that there was a bat flying about inside. 
She refused to re-enter the house until as- 
sured that the intruder had been killed or 
ejected. When I asked her what harm she 
thought a bat could do she was unable to 
tell me, except that she was sure they had 
a horrid taste for entangling themselves in 
ladies’ hair. I believe, too, that she thought 
they must be venomous. 

Why is it, I asked myself, that people 
are afraid of bats? Why do they wish to 
kill bats, as so many of them wish to kill 
snakes? There must be some reason. 

In the first place, bats bear some slight 
resemblance to rats, and nobody loves a rat. 
Their appearance at twilight is so unher- 
alded and their flight is so eerie. From 
childhood we have been accustomed to as- 
sociate them with goblins and witches. Sa- 
tan has been depicted with bat-like wings. 
They are night creatures, like the banshees, 
and they haunt us in the dark o’ the moon. 
And, finally, I suppose we somehow asso- 
ciate them with horrible tales of vampires 
who suck the blood of babies in their sleep. 

Of course that is all folk-lore, the sort 
of thing the old-fashioned nurse used to 
tell to children to frighten them into obedi- 
ence. We ought to know better in this en- 
lightened age. The bat is as harmless as 
the whip-poor-will and far less disturbing. 

The one in my house that terrified our 
guest was at last cornered in the front hall. 
He clung to the wall high up toward the 
ceiling, his webbed legs spread wide. I 
wanted to catch him for reasons of my own, 
but he was too wary for me. I could see 
his little curved claws and his bright, 
watchful eyes, his impish head, big ears, 
and wide mouth. I had left the front door 
wide open and at last he darted through 
and was gone. 

If people would take the trouble to learn 
more about bats I am sure their fears and 
their desire to kill would vanish. Bats are 
among the most interesting of our small 
mammals, in both their habits and _ their 
anatomy. Their fore-legs are much elon- 
gated, especially the fingers, and a thin, 
elastic membrane is stretched over the 
slender framework of the limbs and is 
joined to the sides of the body, forming the 
wings. They are peculiar also in having 
their hind legs twisted about in such a way 
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that t - knees bend backward. This makes 
it difficult for them to walk, but on the 
wing ey are sure and graceful. 

Bai- are insectivorous and are closely re- 
lated ‘0 the moles and shrews. Because 
of th: large numbers of mosquitoes and 
other insects that they devour, they are, 
like tic toad, good friends to man. They are 
noctu:nal in their habits and spend most 
of the Jaylight hours in sleep, hanging head 
down\vard in some darkened recess. In 
winter they hibernate. Their voices are 
high pitched and squeaking and are not 
often heard unless they are frightened or 
annoyed. The young of our common species 
are born in July, two in each litter, and 
they ave often carried about by their moth- 
er, clinging to her neck as she flies. The 
commonest variety in the United States is 
the little brown bat, which is about three 
and one-half inches long, with glossy brown 
fur on the back, paler underneath. 

In seeking a few scientific facts about 
this little bat which had interested me so 
much, I consulted “American Animals,” by 
Witmer Stone and William Everett Cram, 
and there I found one of the most charm- 
ing little stories of animal observation that 
I have ever read. It is filled with the ten- 
derness of the true animal lover for what 
is small and helpless and alive. I wish 
everyone might read it. 

“Bats,” say these writers, “are the most 
gentle and friendly of living things. Not 
only do they seek out the shelter of our 
buildings and pass much the longer portion 
of their lives there, but on hot summer 
nights, when they are all flying abroad, 
they actually seem fond of our society and 
flutter unafraid around us, just as swal- 
lows do in the sunshine.” 

No, milady, bats are not trying to en- 
tangle themselves in your hair. They do 
not bite; they are not venomous. They do 
not suck blood. They do not accompany 
witches on broomsticks bent on evil deeds. 
Forget all that foolishness and never ask 
me to kill one of the harmless, helpless lit- 
tle things. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application, 
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Helping the Birds to Build 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


F you want birds around the home, trees 

and shrubbery must be provided; and 
the more there are of these, the more birds 
you will have. If there are projecting win- 
dow caps upon which the robins insist on 
building, a sheltered shelf in a near-by tree 
should be offered, which will probably suit 
the birds better. Nest building of any kind 
directly upon the house is to be discouraged 
as it not only disfigures the paint but is a 
source of parasites, some of which may 
work inside. 

When a nest is started in the rose-bush 
or honeysuckle, avoid as much as possible 
anything which will interrupt or discourage 
the builders. There are several ways in which 
material may be offered. Hair combings on 
an adjoining bush are acceptable. Cotton, 
down, and feathers make nice linings. Bits 
of string not over one foot long will not en- 
tangle the bird yet will help in weaving the 
nest. The oriole especially will appreciate 
them. We have caught the cedar bird, one of 
the latest nest builders, tugging hard at the 
tow strings used in fastening bean poles 
together. One year we hung strips of gray, 
white, and blue cloth on a clothesline, and 
were surprised at how soon the birds found 
them. They carried away first the gray, 
then the white, and lastly the bright blue 
ones. 

Straw, the silk wrapping of insect co- 
coons—whatever is nearest that is soft 
and pliable seems acceptable. We have seen 
the blue jay weave scraps of old news- 
paper into its nest, evidently because they 
were picked up near, though doubtless there 
are plenty of other things which would 
have proved more acceptable. 

Then there is the clay lining upon which 
the robin and others of the thrush family 
insist. Sometimes there is no moist earth 
to be obtained near the site of the nest. It 
is a simple matter to furnish dirt and 
moisture—a mud hole, if you choose to 
call it this, not too far from the nest-build- 
ing site. The pleasure in seeing the birds 
speedily locate this and transfer it to the 
nearly completed home repays the work. 
Note how the female carefully shapes the 
adobe lining, turning first one way and 
then the other, to make it just the right 
shape. 
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Exile in Heaven 
JUDY VAN DER VEER 


I would still be sorrowing 
For silent helpless things; 
Has heaven any room for birds 
With broken wings? 


Pity little earth-bound beasts 
That hide and run and fall; 

Heaven can’t be large enough 
To hold them all. 


Save Wild Life in Forests 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


LL lovers of wild life have an especial 

reason for guarding the world’s for- 
ests. Timber fires not only raze valuable 
tracts of woodland with the loss of millions 
of dollars, but they burn out animal dens, 
forcing the inhabitants of a region to go 
elsewhere to live. They also destroy thou- 
sands of the beloved creatures of the hills 
every year by trapping slow-moving ani- 
mals like the porcupine. The flames sweep 
into dens, burning newly-born animals to 
death. 


Birds, too, fall victims to the sweeping 
red demon, licking at the vitals of the for- 
est. Fires occurring during the nesting sea- 
son are especially destructive to feathered 
life as the young fledglings cannot fly and 
have no chance to escape. The parent birds 
may scream terror to the world, but are 
helpless to save their little ones against 
the flames that march steadily on. Hundreds 
of our most beautiful and useful birds live 
in the evergreen timber. Among these are 
the flicker and the chickadee. 


Fish, too, suffer from wilderness fires. 
Lye from the leached wood ashes washes in- 
to streams during the rainstorms, killing 
the piscatorial inhabitants. The discolora- 
tion of numerous clear brooks after heavy 
rains is often attributable to the deposit of 
these wood ashes. 


By exercising eternal vigilance when in 
the woods, by extinguishing budding fires 
and by reporting to the ranger the ones 
that have grown beyond one-man control, 
we can all play a part in the drama of 
timber conservation, which includes the 
protection of wild life. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Six Billion Pounds 


F what? Of meat sold to the people of 

the United States which for the most 
part has no proper inspection. That is, that 
one pound of meat in every three bought 
by the consumer in this country bears no 
stamp guaranteeing it absolutely fit for 
human food. What about the other two- 
thirds? That is under Federal Inspection 
which, it is said, is “recognized throughout 
the world as second to none.” 


But why is it possible for the six billion 
pounds to be sold without such inspection? 
Because the meat from any animal killed in 
any state and shipped outside that state 
must be inspected by the United States 
Government inspectors. But meat from 
animals slaughtered in any town or city of 
a state and to be sold within the state is 
supposed to be inspected by local inspectors. 
While there are local inspectors here and 
there who are competent and conscientious, 
for the most part local inspection is largely 
a farce. Over and over again for the last 
twenty-six years we have told the public of 
Massachusetts of the mere apology for in- 
spection which characterizes the majority 
of the small local slaughtering-pens in the 
state. One does not need to know anything 
about what meat is fit for human food at 
such places. We have found painters, plum- 
bers and boys under twenty-one acting as 
inspectors and putting the stamp on the 
carcass. The sanitary condition of many of 
these places is appalling. We have seen 
with our own eyes carcasses stamped as 
ready for market so diseased with tuber- 
culosis that the plural cavity had to be cut 
out and thrown away. There is no question 
that food animals are slaughtered in many 
of these miserable shambles, and their fle~h 
sold to the poor, whose owners know well 
would never be passed by Federal inspectors 
but condemned and used for fertilizer. 


We can only live in hope that the day will 
come when the public will demand state 
inspection equal to that the Government in- 
sists shall be given to meat that is subject 
to interstate traffic. It is said that one or 
two states like California have adopted 
laws based on the Federal statute which are 
being enforced. 
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Misinformation 


paragraph from Dr. Axel Munthe 

quoted in The Reader’s Digest for Feb- 
ruary in which he warned all lovers of dogs 
against putting them to sleep, if it became 
necessary, by any lethal method, urging the 
bullet as the only satisfactory way to secure 
a painless death, we are sure has disturbed 
and distressed a multitude of the readers 
of that excellent periodical. 


Any number of humane organizations in 
this and other lands know from practical 
experience that a properly devised lethal 
chamber where illuminating gas is used 
causes animals to go to sleep without any 
consciousness of suffering. We quote from 
one of our leaflets the following, back of 
which we and our staff of veterinarians 
stand in complete agreement: 


The gas used is the ordinary coal or house 
gas, with which everyone is familiar, and 
against the careless use of which all con- 
sumers are warned. 

That no distress comes to men or women 
who unwontingly or intentionally become 
gassed has been abundantly proved. The 
victims show no sign of any physical irrita- 
tion or suffering. There is absolute placidity 
of face and an accompanying repose of 
body. 

How does the gas operate? The process 
is that in the inhalation of coal gas the 
deadening or devitalizing principal is that 
of carbon monoxide. The effect is to deaden 
the red corpuscles in the blood stream. The 
more gas inhaled, the greater the devitaliza- 
tion, till this is complete. On March 18th 
the writer conducted a test of a lethalizing 
box at the Dogs’ Home. 

A dog had to be “put to sleep.” It entered 
the box without any resistance and stood 
up. The gas was turned on. There was ab- 
solute silence in the box. Then exactly one 
minute afterwards the dog rolled over in 
utter unconsciousness. 


When in the latter state it emitted a few 
whines. These ceased in half a minute. That 
is, 1 and % minutes in all, and without any 
pain, the unfortunate animal ceased to live, 
and this without any suffering. It is per- 
fectly true that some dogs and cats emit 
cries or whinings whilst under the gas; but 
this is during unconsciousness. Likewise, 
many men and women when under anaes- 
thetics to allow of operations being con- 
ducted, also emit sounds, quite a lot of them. 
These take the form of singing, laughter, 
swearing, personal confidences, etc. But the 
patient is unconscious. 

We wrote The Readers Digest calling 
attention to the real facts in the case. A 
very courteous reply comes to us saying 
that a number of other readers also had 
written protesting against Dr. Munthe’s 
suggestion, and that they were hoping to 
incorporate some of the information we sent 
them in a future note in the magazine. We 
certainly hope this will be done. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 


mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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Royal S. P.C. A. Gives 
Medal 


HE silver meritorious service m al of 
the Royal Society for the Preven ion of 
Cruelty to Animals has been awarded ‘0 Mr, 
Charles Rowland Johns, secretary f{ the 
National Canine Defence League, ! ‘ndon, 
in recognition of his twenty-six y: irs of 
work for the cause of animal welfa: :. The 
presentation was made by Sir tobert 
Gower, K.C.V.O., M.P., the chairman. at the 
Council meeting of the R. S. P. C. A 
The award was instituted by Queen 
Victoria to mark conspicuous services to 
animal welfare and is known as the 
“Queen’s Medal.” Mr. Johns is the first of- 
ficer of any separate organization to receive 
it. An address on vellum accompanied the 
award. Mr. Johns was recently chosen an 
honorary member of the Massachusetts 


The Electrified Fence 


The Prime Manufacturing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is making a much 
needed fence for farm purposes, the top 
wire of which is slightly charged with elec- 
tricity. Touching this top wire, which is so 
often barbed, cattle and horses quickly start 
back from it and so are saved many serious 
injuries due to the use of barb wire. A 
friend wrote us to know if birds lighting 
on this wire could be hurt or killed. The 
Company, in answer to our inquiry, says: 

With reference to your question about 
Electric Fence injuring or killing birds that 
might light on the one wire fence, it is 
necessary, not only to touch the fence but 
to contact the ground at the same time as 
this completes the circuit and delivers the 
shock. In other words, if a bird sits on the 
one wire fence it would be necessary for it 
to have one foot on the ground and one foot 
on the wire. It is just like a bird on a high 
tension line carrying 200,000 or 300,000 
volts out in the country, or the street car 
trolley wires in the city. If a bird is not 
grounded the wires are absolutely harmless. 
No animal or human being can be injured 
however small the animal or child may be. 


A Word of Wisdom 


From the pen of Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, 
widely known as animal lover and authority 
in matters pertaining to American wild life, 
we quote this telling paragraph: 

You and I, my dear Watson, have vested 
property rights in every duck, goose, swan, 
pelican, shorebird, snowy ow] and dove from 
the time it enters the United States until it 
takes leave thereof, or is legally killed and 
possessed by fair hunting. We have a right 
to insist that our wild life properties shall 
not be shot, trapped nor poisoned. The right 
of the hunter to kill a bird for food to 
satisfy a hungry family is a recognition of 
the legitimate needs of hardy pioneers amid 
wild surroundings, but the right to 
slaughter wild birds for pastime “sport,” 
without the urge of hunger or necessity, is 
a relic of savagery—or of barbarism, as the 
case may be. 
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AND BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers. . 12,672 
Cases investigated 
Animals examined 
Animals placed in homes 
Lost animals restored to owners.... 
Horses taken from work 
Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 952 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep capes 32 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
remembered in the will of Sarah M. Cottrell 
of Bennington, Vermont. 


March 10, 1936. 


Hospital 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
- DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
- MUNSON, v.mM.p. 
BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Dispensary 
Cases entered 663 Cases 
Dogs 481 Dogs 
Cats 165 Cats 
Horses 9 Birds 
Birds 6 Goats 
Goat 1 Monkey 
Lamb 1 Horse 
Alligator 
Operations 757 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 
328,895 


465,607 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital 
Cases entered in Dispensary 
Operations 


Annual Hospitality Day 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. announces that its annual 
open house for members and guests will 
take place at the Angell Memorial Hospital 
building, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Wednesday, April 22. There will be a pro- 
gram of musical selections and afternoon 


THE THREE OF US HOME FROM THE 
ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
WELL AND HAPPY 


Owned by Mrs. Alice M. Kennedy, Cam- 
den, Me. 
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Mrs. Jennie B. Powers 


ORD has come to us just as this 

issue of Our Dumb Animals goes to 
press, of the death of Mrs. Jennie B. Powers 
the humane agent of the Cheshire County 
Humane Society, Keene, New Hampshire. 
For many years we have followed the work 
of this rarely noble and devoted woman. 
Her interest in the welfare of animals and 
of children was so sincere, unselfish and 
compelling that it mattered little how tem- 
pestuous the weather, how almost impass- 
able the roads, she found no rest until she 
had discovered how she might relieve the 
suffering and see that justice was done. 
Her sacrifices of time, vitality and health 
were unceasing. On the earthly rolls, where 
may stand the names of many humane 
workers widely known, her name may not 
appear, but if any record is kept on high of 
those entitled to say, “I have kept the faith, 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course,” her name will be among those 
that head the list. New Hampshire will 
search far and wide before one is found to 
take her place. 


Howard A. Crossman 


Word from Honolulu received just as the 
presses were about printing this issue of 
our magazine brought us the sad tidings of 
the death of one of our generous and most 
loyal friends, Mr. Howard A. Crossman. 
Mr. Crossman came into our offices to say 
good-bye only a day or two before he and 
Mrs. Crossman started on their journey, 
their home being in Hampton Falls, N. H. 
We have learned nothing of the particulars 
of his illness, though we knew he had not 
been free for some years from a rather 
serious heart trouble. 

Our new Small Animal Ambulance is 
known, from a chromium plate on either side 
of the front doors, as the “Crossman Am- 
bulance,” as it was the generous gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crossman, both of whom have long 
been deeply interested in animals and con- 
stant and generous givers to humane or- 
ganizations. Mr. Crossman’s death comes to 
us as a distinct personal loss. Both he and 
Mrs. Crossman were honorary vice-presi- 
dents of our two Societies. 


The Birthday of a Cat 


The chief interest in a newspaper clip- 
ping which tells of a dinner being given in 
honor of a cat owned by a New York State 
veterinarian on the twenty-first birthday 
of the cat is in the fact that the cat lived 
to be twenty-one years old, the average life 
being somewhere from eight to ten years. 
The story is that the cat appeared at the 
table in a proper enclosure and in front of 
him was the cake bearing twenty-one 
candles. It is rather amusing to read that 
the salad served at the dinner was catnip 
salad. 


Because of vacation in the Boston public 
schools during Be Kind to Animals Week, 
Superintendent Campbell has announced 
that Humane Day in schools will be 
observed on Friday, April 17. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE]} 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 


see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 


Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe 


Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Philippine Islands 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, Menasha, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virgina 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR FEBRUARY, 1936 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 528 
Number of addresses made, 361 


Number of persons in audiences, 66,007 


Hudson County S. P. C. A. 


fine report was submitted for last 

year’s activities by Miss J. D. Jaccard, 
president of the Hudson County District 
S.P.C.A. of Jersey City, N. J., at the annual 
meeting. Altogether 20,027 animals were 
involved. Nearly 10,000 cats and almost as 
many dogs were received at the Shelter, of 
which 960 dogs and eight cats were placed 
in homes. More than 7,000 ambulance calls 
were made for sick and unwanted animals. 
A successful poster contest was conducted 
in the schools and more than 125,000 pages 
of humane literature distributed, The So- 
ciety makes a feature of enrolling junior 
members, 1,307 having been added during 
the year making the present total 21,925. 
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Better Poultry Inspection Needed 


HE production of poultry for human 

consumption has been carried on for 
many years with little supervision and scant 
regulation. Federal meat inspection laws, 
hitherto, have not been concerned with 
poultry, and state and city health depart- 
ments have paid little heed to the condi- 
tions under which poultry has been raised, 
transported, slaughtered and sold. Were 
these conditions better known to the general 
public, bearing as they do so directly upon 
the public health, radical changes, it is be- 
lieved, would quickly ensue to safeguard 
one of our staple foods. 

One who has been engaged in public 
health educational work and has investigat- 
ed all stages of the poultry business from 
farm to market, avers that the raising 
and slaughter of poultry “violates every 
precept of sanitation and humanity.” 

In relation to sanitation it has been found 
that chickens commonly scratch and feed 
upon the fecal wastes of animals and hu- 
mans which are recognized as a particular 
maligant factor in disease transmission. 

Pick-up trucks scour the countryside for 
chickens. Chickens have a long list of di- 
seases—many poultry raisers cull out their 
sick chickens and sell them to these dealers. 
These chickens stand on shipping crate 
floors which become littered with fecal 
wastes. They may be shipped alive 2,000 
miles, or, the very next day, one of them 
may be delivered at your own kitchen door. 

Semi-scalding of poultry, which is wide- 
spread and increasing in the slaughtering 
process, multiplies the sanitary horrors. 
By this inhumane method fowls are thrust 
bleeding into hot water. The temperature 
is 125 degrees, just hot enough to start 
a chicken’s feathers, but not hot enough 
to destroy disease germs. This water soon 
becomes a foul smelling solution of blood, 
chicken ordure and the powdered filth of 
dusting places. Not infrequently there are 
lice and the wastes of lice. The carcasses, 
after being defeathered, are dipped into a 
vat in which a lot of other filthy carcasses 
have been rinsed, then to the poultry mar- 
ket or direct to kitchens. 

In the light of these facts it behooves 
the housewife and all other users of poul- 
try to “check up” on this product and to 
reject the semi-scalded fowl. In one way 
at least they can do this by insisting on 
dry-picked fowls which have a light fuzz 
and fine hairs that easily can be singed off. 
Semi-scalded carcasses are smooth, bare 
and obviously have been wet. 

A vast amount of hideous cruelty goes 
on behind the closed doors ot unregulated, 
uninspected, poultry-slaughtering rooms. 
Many dealers believe that fowls are most 
easily defeathered if plucked or semi-scald- 
ed alive—also that the carcasses will retain 
more blood, thereby holding up the weights. 
It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for a humane officer to get a conviction 
for such cruelty. Because evidence is very 
hard to get and a police court or jury, 
persuaded by an able defense, are very 
hard to convince. 

The recent federal act to regulate in- 
terstate commerce in livestock, which in- 


cludes poultry, went into effect Mass- 
achusetts last month. It purposes to pre- 
vent deceptive and fraudulent | ractices 
among live poultry dealers and ‘andlers 
in the large centers of population. \Vith ad- 
equate enforcement it should be able to 
prevent some of the long-standin 


I abuses 
in the poultry industry. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for January, 1936 — 31 D 


Daily average large animals 43 
Forage for same $ 67.60 
Daily average dogs 10 : 
Forage for same 10.32 
Put to sleep 35 8.58 
Transportation 16.95 
Wages, grooms, etc. 67.94 
Superintendent's salary 115.43 
Veterinary’s salary 29.68 
Sundries 78.34 
$394.34 


Entries: 18 horses, 3 mules, 64 donkeys. 

Exits: 3 horses, 7 mules, 38 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 43 horses, 58 mules, 77 don- 
keys, 7 dogs. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: Kilometres tray- 
eled, 122; cases investigated, 328; animals seen, 
3,346; animals treated, 691; animals transferred to 
Fondouk American, 88; infected pack-saddles des- 
troyed, 14. 


A SAMPLE OF THE 31 DAYS’ WORK 

Wednesday, 29th: Cloudy weather and rain. 8 A. M. 
Usual work of treating animals. Today in the Ward 
for contagious cases one horse sick with lymphangite 
and the one sick with abcesses on left thigh — and 
one donkey sick with mange. At 10 o’clock went to 
Fes Jedid inspection. Visited 7 Fondouks, saw 108 
animals, treated 13, hospitalized 1 lame donkey. Re- 
turned Fondouk at 11 o’clock. At 3 P. M. in spite of 
the rain, went to Bou Jeloud-Talaa-Kasba de Nouar 
inspection of 17 Fondouks, saw 112 animals, treated 
16, hospitalized 3 donkeys taken at Bab Mahrouk 
where I stayed half an hour. Destroyed 2 bad pack- 
saddles. Returned Fondouk through Place Baghdadi, 
Bou Jeloud gardens and Bou Touil at 5 o’clock. Two 
of the donkeys hospitalized today belong to natives 
from Kandar against whom I made a complaint last 
year. Wrote again to the Head of Controle Civil of 
Sefrou about these natives. 

SECRETARY GENERAL’S NOTES: I feel it safe 
to allow our daily average rise to 50, until anyway 
April 1, and from then on if we are still well with- 
in the budget to go a little higher,—55 to 60 per- 
haps, but always guided after end of April by the 
amount of contributions. 


Financial Report for 1935 
RECEIPTS 


Income from investments ...........+++++ 637.00 

$5,163.75 
EXPENDITURES 

Operating Expenses at Fez ............ $5 448.33 


Officers of the newly organized McKinley 
County S.P.C.A. of Gallup, New Mexico, 
thought to be the only active society of the 
kind in that state, are Mrs. A. W. Hanson, 
president; Mrs. Gretchen Lyons, vice-presi- 
dent; and Miss Anna Canavan, secretary- 
treasurer. It is hoped that other cities in 
New Mexico will be encouraged to organize. 

The Humane Society of Bangor, Maine, 
reports great interest at its annual meet- 
ing, the agent’s report for the year includ- 
ing 1,301 investigations, 268 dogs and 128 
cats taken to the Shelter of which owners or 
homes were found for nearly all, 21 horses 
and many small animals put to sleep. Miss 
Gladys Taggett, humane education secre- 
tary, distributed 3,000 pledge cards and 
other humane material in the schools, put 
on three radio programs, and awarded 36 
medals in poster and story-writing contests. 
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Nixon Waterman Says: 


Y little desk dictionary is quite to the 
Moe when it defines catnip or cat- 
mint as “‘a strongly scented, perennial herb, 
much liked by cats.” I doubt if there is any 
other s; ccifie vegetable growth so fondly 
and universally craved by any one partic- 
ular family of the animal kingdom. 

Once on a time my home was in a section 
where catnip did not grow wild and did not 
appear to be cultivated. I felt I must grow 
some. I soon discovered it was much easier 
said than done. I planted growing plants 
and sowed seed. The growing plants, al- 
though reasonably protected, disappeared 
during the first twenty-four hours that 
elapsed after they were started in my gar- 
den. I planted more with more secure pro- 
tection which I felt sure would stand up 
against any assaults made upon them. They 
disappeared quite as promptly. 

From then on I tried to match my wits a- 
gainst the cunning of the cats. I found I 
was playing a losing game. By all sorts of 
clever methods the cats from near and far, 
by night and day, would contrive to capture 
every sprig of my catnip. As for the plants 
that came from seeds in the garden, as 
soon as they could be identified as catnip 
their young lives were snuffed out. I found 
that the cheaper and only practical way to 
have catnip was to buy it. From that time 
on I was a customer of the green catnip 
merchant located at the side of the city 
street leading to my place of business. | 
almost used to marvel that he did not have 
to employ an armed company of body- 
guards to protect his wares. 

It was at this time that the members of 
my household secured a half-grown cat of 
the Angora breed. It was a meek, kindly 
little creature and we were concerned lest 
the older cats of the neighborhood would 
impose upon and injure it. Naturally it 
appeared to be afraid of the large cats of 
the neighborhood. One especially big, stal- 
wart fellow who came to visit the new feline 
addition to the neighborhood, seemed to 
fill the newcomer with a sense of fear, 
possibly because the monstrous neighbor 
showed a disposition to lord it over the 
helpless half-grown kitten. 


But it happened one day that the kitten 
had received his first feast of catnip just 
before the arrival of the big boy. The whir!- 
wind manner in which the catnip intoxi- 
cated youngster pounced upon, clawed, bit, 
harangued, overwhelmed, and utterly flab- 
bergasted the visitor cannot be described in 
words. From that day on the big cat, to put 
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it in graphic terms, never “monkied with 
the buzz-saw” again, while the young cat, 
becoming innoculated with the effect of the 
catnip, learned to partake of it without un- 
seemly carryings on. 


Brotherly Love 
AUGUSTA LEINARD 


little squirrel being tenderly groomed 

by a cat! The unusual sight stops 
the San Francisco evening crowds before 
Pennington’s Pet Shop window. It’s a gray 
cat of the type many people slightingly 
term “alley cat,” but the love it manifests 
toward its small companion is heart-warm- 
ing and inspiring. 

The cat was brought in about a year ago, 
the dealer said when questioned, by a wo- 
man who was leaving town. Her cat was 
expecting kittens and she was unable to 
find a home for it... . 

“After the cat had weaned its kittens,” 
the dealer related, “she was given a litter 
of Persians. She was nursing these when 
someone brought in two ground squirrels 
just old enough to have their eyes opened. I 
fed them milk with an eye dropper, but one 
died and in trying to save the other I took 
a chance and put it in with the Persians. 
The cat took the squirrel and nursed it 
with the litter. When the Persians were old 
enough for weaning she threw them out, 
as cats do, but the squirrel she kept with 
her.” 

Kitty and her charge, which is now five 
months old and a beautiful, sleek specimen, 
have become fast friends. In the day time 
they snooze contentedly together in a cage 
in the shop, but at night they have the run 
of the window. Then the fun begins, as 
they scamper and frolic. Sometimes the 
squirrel skims gracefully over the wire net- 
ting wall dividing the window from shop 
interior. Kitty awkwardly tries to follow. 
Two rougish bright eyes watch from the 
topmost perch of the wooden frame sup- 
porting the wall. She manages to clamber 
high enough to nip playfully at the bushy 
tail hanging down, then laboriously descends 
and waits. Master squirrel nimbly returns 
to earth and the performance continues, 
both “actors” thoroughly enjoying the at- 
tention of their amused audience. 

Meanwhile the kind-hearted dealer who 
took in two homeless animals is reaping an 
unlooked for reward, for people come from 
all parts of town to see the friendship be- 
tween a cat and a ground squirrel, which 
are traditionally supposed to be “deadly 
enemies.” 
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Animals Down the Ages 


LOUISE H. GUYOL 


ROM the days of creation down the 

ages love and law are the essential ele- 
ments of progress. Love binds the commun- 
ity and law controls it harmoniously. Ex- 
ploration, discovery, settlement and growth 
make the history of mankind. Into this his- 
tory is woven the service of the animals. 
So they have always been included in the 
love and in the law of all peoples. 

Cattle were created before man. Wher- 
ever he wanders there are animals for his 
use, or he takes with him those to which 
he has become accustomed. Into man’s 
hands were delivered every beast and every 
fowl and every fish. To the giants of those 
days this meant protection as well as use, 
for the animals were counted among their 
riches. “And Abram was very rich, in cat- 
tle, in silver and in gold.” 

Cattle head the list of valuable proper- 
ties. It was the herdsmen of Abram and 
Lot who strove for possession of more land. 

When Abram’s servant set forth to find 
a wife for Isaac ten of the camels of his 
master accompanied him. 

Cattle are included in the Command- 
ments, for the same consideration that a 
man’s family shall have. Cattle must be 
protected from man’s covetousness, even as 
his wife. On these Commandments all laws 
are based. 

In the law of every community the ani- 
mals are considered. Their liberties are 
regarded and granted and their masters 
held responsible for them. The first laws 
passed by the Pilgrims to America con- 
tained protective clauses for the cattle, as 
they did in the days of that first Exodus. 
A Code of Liberties it was called, when 
framed in Massachusetts in 1640. Men were 
allowed “Libertie” to do thus and so. As 
were the cattle. Cattle shall have liberty to 
graze in such and such places; cattle shall 
have liberty to be rested and watered en 
route. Men realized the value of property 
and the value of kindness. 

Cattle in those first days of our settle- 
ment in this new country were scarce. Only 
goats and chickens and pigs had been 
brought over on the Mayflower. But, “a 
few cattle would be a very comfortable help 
and stay to ye colonie,”’ wrote Governor 
Bradford to the English company that was 
financing them. Cattle were sent, and some 
few horses. They came over first on the 
“Charitie.” 

If goats were like men, how those of the 
Mayflower would boast over the cows who 
came years later! 

One was the “Grate White Backt Cowe,” 
and she was divided, as were all of then, 
into parts—not with a knife, but by law. 
The colonists had been divided into groups. 
Each group shared one cow in common. 
When Miles Standish wanted to own a 
whole cow he had to buy the shares fron 
twelve different groups of people. Payment 
was made in corn, in goats and perhaps in 
sheep. Sheep came later and were so valu- 
able that a man might take his family and 
move from Plymouth, but he could not take 
his sheep without having first offered them 
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for sale in the market place. 

One Englishman sent over a heifer or so, 
and a bull, to start the poor on their way 
with necessary cattle. 

Horses came, in due time. They were 
very scarce. They could not stand the long 
sea journey so well as cows, and died en 
route. 

They increased, and those that ate in- 
creased, so that people began to speculate. 
Nothing that has been said about the evil 
of the speculations of a few years ago was 
stronger than the things that Governor 
Bradford wrote about the way his people 
were speculating in stock. Not stock of 
banks or businesses; not stock of naught 
but paper—but real stock—live stock— 
horses, cattle, sheep and goats. 

Out of those early “Liberties,” in the 
Massachusetts Code, have sprung most of 
our present day laws. Out of the laws 
laid down in Exodus have grown laws that 
extend to the uttermost part of the earth. 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals are part of every civilized com- 
munity. Every man and woman and boy 
and girl, looking back through history, from 
creation to the present time, should be ac- 
tive in the support of such societies, for 


“The righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast.” 


The Strange Manatee 
LUKE WARREN 

One of the oddest of all animals, the 
manatee or sea cow, is the world’s only 
mammal that lives entirely in fresh water 
and may be found in the southern part of 
the United States. 

These strange creatures grow to a length 
of ten feet, and to a weight of eight hundred 
pounds, and clumsily propel themselves 
with a round, flat tail that is attached hor- 
izontally to a cigar-shaped, grayish brown 
body. The head is like that of a walrus and 
has small button-like eyes. 

The manatee is strictly a vegetarian and 
while feeding on water growth in the canals, 
lakes and lagoons, drags himself along the 
bottom with two stubby flippers which are 
also used to grasp the food. Although he 
feeds almost entirely on under-water 
growth, he has been observed browsing 
along the water’s edge with his foreparts 
sometimes out of water, reaching for grass 
or weeds. 

The young are born alive, usually one in 
number, and immediately after one’s birth 
the male parent patrols the vicinity to 
keep off enemies until the youngster can 
fend for himself. However, the manatee is 
defenseless and if encountered by alligators 
or the vicious crocodiles he is usually routed 
or slain. The calf at birth weighs 50 or 
60 pounds and is colored like its parents. 
During the calf’s infancy the mother spends 
most of her time carrying it clasped in her 
flippers while she moves about feeding. 

Membership in the Jack London Club, 
our organized protest against the cruelty 
in training and exhibiting trick animals on 
the stage, has reached 659,509. Write today 
to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for part- 
iculars about this reform. It costs nothing 
to join the Club. 
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“NIG,” OWNED BY FRED H. SNOW, PINE POINT, MAINE 


A Fine Newfoundland Dog 


ALFRED ELDEN 


NE of the finest specimens of New- 

foundland dog in New England is the 
property of Fred H. Snow of Pine Point, 
Maine. “Nig” has a pedigree and a good 
one. He came from a litter bred at Sebago 
Lake Station and is four years old. 

Everybody at Pine Point, old and young, 
knows Nig and loves him. His benignity and 
unquestioned gentleness have made him a 
very desirable guard and companion for 
children, while his deep voice, rather than 
his actual attack, is a sufficient alarm 
against intrusions. He never picks a fight 
and is thoroughly peaceable, but if a dog 
attacks him—well, it is too bad for the at- 
tacker as Nig packs about 120 pounds of 
bone and muscle. 

When Mr. Snow first brought the New- 
foundland to Pine Point his children took 
the dog for a stroll along the beach. Two 
small children were bathing. It was a calm 
day without any undertow and they waded 
out nearly to their necks. The parents were 
watching from the beach. Suddenly Nig 
spied them and instantly the Newfoundland 
life-saving instinct came to the fore. 

Rushing into the water, he swam to one 
child, seized it by the back of its bathing 
suit, careful not to nip it, and landed it on 
the beach. Then he rushed in again and 
brought the other youngster to shore in the 
same manner. The children were frightened 
and their parents were mad over what they 
termed an “attack.” When it was explained 
that Nig was only a great, good-natured 
pup and that saving life was born in him, 
they saw the joke. Now, whenever the Snow 
children or others go for a swim, Nig ac- 
companies them and if they get out a bit 
farther than the Newfoundland thinks 
proper, he immediately seizes them by their 
bathing suits and brings them in. Pine Point 
beaches need no life-guards when Nig is 
around. 

It is difficult to understand why the New- 
foundlands have lost popularity to such an 
extent that they are almost extinct in this 
country. Poet and painter have recorded 
their noble deeds and their simple fidelity. 
Moreover this dog has the unique distinc- 
tion of being figured on a postage stamp of 
his native land. The Newfoundland was 


formerly quite common on New England 


farms, having the intelligence needed for a. 


herding dog and the weight and willingness 
to churn. 


Why the World Likes Dogs 


HE most unselfish living thing in the 

world is your dog. If you are in dan- 
ger, your dog needs only to hear your cry 
of distress to rush to your aid, without 
thought of his own life, fearless of guns 
and enemies. 

The most patient thing in the world is 
your dog, waiting for hours at the top of 
the stairs to hear the sound of your foot- 
steps, never complaining however late you 
may be. 

The most grateful thing in the world is 
your dog. Whatever you give him, what- 
ever you do for him, he never is guilty of 
ingratitude. To him you are the most pow- 
erful personage in the world and beyond 
censure; you are your dog’s god; you can 
do no wrong. 

The most friendly thing in the world is 
your dog. Of all the animal kingdom, he 
alone serves man without whip, without 
compulsion, glad to be by the side of his 
master wherever he may be, whatever he 
may do, and sad in heart when his master 
is away. 

The most forgiving thing in the world is 
your dog. The one virtue most humans lack 
is that of forgiveness. But your dog car- 
ries no grudge and no spite. Punish him, 
even undeservedly, and he comes to you, 
nudges his moist nose into your hand, looks 
up at you with pleading eyes, and wags his 
tail hesitatingly as though to say, “Oh, 
come on, let’s be pals again.” 

The most loyal thing in the world is your 
dog. Whether you come home from Con- 
gress or from jail, whether you have lost 
your fortune or made a million, whether 
you return dressed in fashion’s height or 
in rags, whether you have been hailed hero 
or condemned as criminal, your dog is wait- 
ing for you with a welcoming bark of de- 
light, a wagging tail and a heart that 
knows no guile. 

The world likes dogs because dogs are 
nearest to moral perfection of all living 
things. 

Copyright, 1935, by JuDY 
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Stray Dog 
HARRY ELMORE HURD 


Foolish (oy, you ought to be at home 

Instead » dodging high-geared death 

Within (ic canyon of this city street— 

That tree came closer than a breath— 

Beware, iy careless friend, you cannot beat 

The whe ls of time forever! Who let you 
roan? 


Whoever turned you loose to race with 
fate 

Where life is cheap as wind-blown dust 

Should be informed, in no uncertain tones, 

That he is undeserving of your trust. 

You should be gnawing meaty bones 

Behind the shelter of a bolted gate. 


Pity the Dogs of Mexico 


ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 


HE true dog lover has his heart wrung 

with pity, or disgust, a hundred times 
a day whenever he visits Mexico. The 
term, “leading a dog’s life,” takes on a new 
and dreadful significance after one has seen 
what a miserable existence is that of the 
vast number of canines which overrun that 
strange and yet incredibly beautiful and 
fascinating country. 

Why Mexicans harbor so many dogs, 
when so large a proportion of their own- 
ers or protectors are barely one meal ahead 
of starvation themselves, it is difficult to 
understand on any other grounds than love 
of animals and the desire of companionship 
in misery. But there the dogs are in over- 
whelming numbers: amazingly lean, mangy, 


hungry and mean spirited, with most of the: 


lovable qualities of our household pets 
missing or hidden, 

The Mexican does not abuse his dog, how- 
ever. In reality the animal is not much 
worse fed and housed than his master. That 
means the dog is almost always half starved 
and has inadequate shelter in unpleasant 
weather. In consequence the dog has but 
two occupations in life. The first is snoop- 
ing and prowling and slinking about under- 
foot in a perpetual and never ending and 
never wholly satisfied search for food. 
When he is not thus engaged he is sleeping 
and he has an amazing capacity for sleep 
even under the most adverse conditions. He 
rarely has spirit or energy enough to bark, 
and very rarely does he even take the 
trouble to growl. He does not resent being 
stepped on or walked on or over. In fact, 
he invites these indignities for he has the 
disconcerting habit of lying down in the 
path of traffic or wherever the crowds are 
the densest or he is most in the way. No 
wonder he is forever getting damaged. Does 
he snap or protest when he gets hurt? No, 
never—that is, hardly ever. He just slinks 
away. He does not find it necessary to 
tuck his tail between his legs very often for 
he carries it there habitually as though he 
expected a kick or other punishment any 
minute and so is forever prepared for the 
worst. 

The dogs prove the greatest nuisances in 
the crowded open-air public markets. These 
places are alive with them. They slink about 
underfoot, sniff around in all the corners 
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and filth, or else lie down and fall asleep 
wherever the crowds are the thickest, their 
lean, caved-in sides and sharp muzzles 
looking infinitely pathetic. The unhappy 
creatures even make themselves at home on 
the steps and in the doorways of the 
churches and cathedrals and the most sa- 
cred and important edifices. Humans do 
not disturb them and they rest in peace ex- 
cept for the fleas which they harbor. The 
poor animals seem to want little but human 
companionship and persist in being where 
they get the most of that. 

Everybody who has ever been to Mexico 
City, that splendid capital, or to the other 
large cities of the Republic, will remem- 
ber with either a shudder or a rueful smile 
the hordes of mongrel canines which clutter 
the landscape. 


The Seeing-Eye 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“The Seeing-Eye”! Along the street— 

Loud maze of wheels and hurrying feet— 
He guides his sightless charge—his child! 
With look alert, and wise, and mild, 

He sees advance, he knows retreat. 


Crossing? With judgment calm to meet 
Each sudden chance or change; complete 
Technique; he threads the mart, wide- 
aisled— 
Shrewd Seeing-Eye! 


High above shirking or deceit, 

In Winter’s cold, in Summer’s heat, 
Never from steadfast duty wiled— 
To that staid pacing reconciled? 

Ah, longing deep to race; gay, fleet! 

Brave Seeing-Eye! 


“ROGER,” OWNED BY MRS. MAR- 

GARET DELAND, NOTED NOVELIST 

AND DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN HU- 
MANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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Dog Characters 


HUGH KING HARRIS 


HAT breed Rover? Who can say? A 

lumbering, kindly-dispositioned old 
scout, lop-eared, shuffling along, muzzling 
any friendly hand, brown eyes pathetic, yet 
with humorous gleam. Hither and thither, 
scouring distant lands of adventure. In the 
human world we would have called him a 
tramp, and he looked the part. 

In the passing parade of dogdom I have 
seen ministers, clowns, students, sheiks and 
prize fighters; haven’t you? The faces of 
friends and of intimates. Wistful, gay, 
sober or pathetic. 

One evening friends called and with them 
came their newly acquired dog, they had 
named him “Dominie.” No need to ask the 
reason, for if ever there existed a solemn 
faced, serious minded, well-behaved minis- 
ter, Dominie was just that. He brought in- 
stantly to my mind a pastor I knew. And 
I do not believe that the good man of God 
would take any offense at the comparison. 
Dominie looked and played the part. 

Human faces are cast in varying moulds, 
no two identical among the millions and 
millions upon this earth. Thoughtless, un- 
observing folk shrug, to say, “all dogs look 
alike. Breed for breed.” How utterly be- 
side the truth! 

Among my dog friends there are those 
who greet you with a genuine smile, a real 
smile. The big collie named “Smiles” lives 
in the next block, and “Cheerio” is a black 
and tan who is a jolly good fellow who can 
play many a joke about the yard and house. 
There are those who live in an atmosphere 
of canine optimism, and certain dogs going 
through life as though it were just so much 
weary routine. Sad dogs, these. 

Late one August afternoon I sought a 
camp site near a Michigan farmhouse. 
Seeking water, I was greeted not only by the 
farmer, a lean, cadaverous sort, but by a 
beagle hound, superannuated, sombre as his 
grizzled master. Here was one who might 
well commune with nature. This calm, se- 
date philosopher of the pine scented north- 
land. At midnight my judgment was vin- 
dicated by the mellow baying of a distant 
hound, lifting his ode to the new moon. 

Certain breeds do seem to possess certain 
characters, akin to the breed, this is the 
temperamental attribute in the blood, so to 
speak. To me it is a continuity of new 
thrills to study character in dogs. The 
scotty with perked eyes, wide apart eyes as 
brilliant as diamonds, mind as keen as a 
razor. The sober, often mournful mastiff, 
or bloodhound. The contour of skull, the 
set of ears, the markings about muzzles and 
eyes. Up and down the line faces which 
portray mischief, happiness, studiousness, 
sorrow, joy, and is it not so with humans? 

I know that dogs think, and they express 
their thoughts, their moods, every waking 
hour of the day, and I know they dream. 
What dreams no mortal can say. Study 
dogs, your dog, all dogs. Study them with 
a serious consideration of their human at- 
tributes, and in this human analysis will be 
discovered the humane slant. For human- 
ity depends so much upon understanding, in 
so far as we can penetrate the mystery of 
canine existence. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and thirty-one new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during February. 
Of these 157 were in Illinois, 151 in Georgia, 
115 in Massachusetts, 96 in Florida, 77 in 
Texas, 54 in Pennsylvania, 51 in South 
Carolina, 27 in Virginia, two in New York 
and one in Kansas. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 215,337. 


Little Brothers 


ELLA C. FORBES 


Little Brothers of the forest, 
When the green ways call, to play, 
Place your eager steps with care, 
That there come no evil there, 
Bringing you dismay. 


Little Brothers of the forest, 

Life is frolicksome and sweet, 
But there’s many an idle ranger 
And the green ways hold a danger 

For unwary little feet. 


There are cruel beaks and talons, 
There is he who sits and gloats 

In his thoughts that love to linger 

On the coin he hopes to finger 
From your furry little coats. 


Little Brothers of the forest, 

Tread with caution as you go, 
That no lurking snare may trap you, 
No malignant fate enwrap you 

In the green grass, or the snow. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


Passer-by to angler: “How are the fish 
in this stream?” 

Angler: “I really don’t know, I’ve been 
dropping them a line every day, but I have- 
n’t had any answer yet.” 


EARLE W. GAGE 


OR the past three months Mr. Squirrel 

has been snoozing comfortably in his 
snug quarters; the snow blew past him; 
storms howled, rain and sleet fell, but not 
a whit cared he. He slept most soundly, 
his warm fur coat keeping him cozy in his 
hole in the hollow tree. 

Now that it is warm and there are signs 
of spring in the air, Mr, Squirrel, too, is 
showing signs of life. The sun has been 
shining in a cloudless sky for hours; the 
warmth penetrates the thick covering of 
his home, causing him to bestir himself. 

Slowly he unrolls, for during his long 
sleep he has remained in a tight ball with 
his warm brush curled over his face, which 
itself was well hidden in his thick fur. 
Stretching his limbs somewhat deliberately, 
he dreamily opens his eyes; perchance gives 
a long sigh, and appears almost as if he 
would go back to sleep again, but he re- 
covers and stretches some more. 

Twenty minutes later Mr. Squirrel is a- 
wake, but it is a weary little mammal that 
creeps out of the tree top and blinks at the 
bright, warm sun. He descends from the 
thin branches and seats himself on a thick 
bough below. His long tail is hanging limp. 
As he waits there and gazes about, it looks 
as if he were trying to recover a lost mem- 
ory, to recall what he wanted to do, or to 
discover where he is. 

From a neighboring tree there is a short, 
sharp bark. The squirrel jumps up, instant- 
ly on the alert; his limp tail is raised and 
curled over his back. The bark is repeated, 
and this seems to bring him to himself, for 
with an answering cry he leaps forward 
along the bough, jumps from this to the 
thin branches of the next tree, runs nimbly 
along, and then suddenly pulls up short. A 
moment before when he started to run, an- 
other brown squirrel was siting there. Now 
he is gone. 

He gives a sudden jerk of his tail, barks 
twice, then sees two bright eyes peering 
saucily at him from behind the main trunk 
of the tree. Again Mr. Squirrel makes a 
leap, lands at the side of those black beads, 
and in an instant their owner is off and 
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away. Round a>. round 
the tree they » ace, the 
fugitive appesring to 
be as elusive as the 


dancing shad vs that 
play on the ground 
beneath. 

At last they meet. It 
is on the thic’ bough, 
and each goes ingerly 


towards the othivv, their 
tails stretched behind, 
and each ready to 
spring at a moment’s 
notice. Their small 
noses meet, fora 
couple of seconds they 
sniff, then sit up side 
by side. The truce has 
been made, play is over, 


and the _ woodland 
sprites start looking 
for food. 


Last fall the squirrels had collected large 


supplies of nuts and acorns. They have been 
hidden in all sorts of unlikely places, such 
well-concealed spots that even a human be- 
ing would have to be gifted with a good 
memory to remember them all. Place after 
place is searched without success, but at last 
a store is found. It has been raided by hun- 
gry mice. The search is continued until a 
goodly store of food is discovered. 

Now the squirrels are happy as larks, 
and how they chitter as they race around 
the forest, eager for the summer season to 
come! 


The Largest Foot 


L. E. EUBANKS 

O one that I know of has ever de- 

scribed the elephant’s foot so well as 
Carl Akely (in World’s Work). The ele- 
phant is generally known to be a good trav- 
eler. Mr. Akely, while admitting that the 
horse is faster on level ground where the 
going is good, says that on rough ground 
the elephant can leave the horse behind. 

Moreover, there are few animals that 
can cover more ground in a day than Jum- 
bo; and in spite of his great size, he can 
turn with astonishing agility and move 
through the forest with the quietness of a 
rabbit. 

The elephant’s foot, on which he moves 
so quickly and softly, is remarkable indeed. 
It is encased in a bag-like skin with a heavy 
padded bottom that has some of the char- 
acteristics of an anti-skid tire. An elephant 
walks on his toes, which form the front part 
of his foot. The bones of his foot run not on- 
ly back, but up, and underneath at the back 
of the foot is a gelatin-like substance that 
is a more effective shock-absorber than 
rubber heels. 

One of the curious things about the foot 
is that it swells when the weight is on it, 
and contracts when the weight is removed. 
An elephant may sink four feet in a swamp, 
but the minute he begins to lift his legs 
his feet will contract and come out of the 
hole without suction. 


Be kind to animals every day in 1936. 
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Picture 


ELLA C. FORBES 


The lake in the gardens 

I've named for a sea; 
A of commerce, 
Expansive and free. 


The swan is the liner, 
She draws from her berth 

And starts on her way 

For the ends of the earth. 


She is gracefully fashioned, 
Her decks are agleam, 

She moves from the shore 

Like a beautiful dream. 


While sturdy and busy, 
(A water-bred truck), 

Is the tug of the harbor, 

The little brown duck. 


“Peter”? Grosbeak, 22-Year-Old Bird 


ALINE J. 


| geen has been my next-door neighbor since he was a 


BOYCE 


baby. He was picked up in the woods, a forlorn little 
thing with no one to look after him, and brought to Mrs. 
Moore in Woodstock, Vermont, by a kind-hearted boy. For- 
tunately she was a nature lover and a student of birds and 
knew just how to care for him, so Peter grew and flourished 
and in time became a beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak. 

He became very tame and very fond of his family. He 
always recognized his neighbors, too, and took delicacies 
from their fingers. Some times he was rough and really 
hurt the fingers that were held out for him to peck at. 

I think his great age and good health are due to the fact 
that he has had such wonderful care and that he had the 
privilege of liberty every day. He seemed to enjoy flying 
about the house. The doors were locked for a little while 
and Peter went where he chose. This was usually at break- 
fast time and the mischievous Peter took great delight in 
alighting on Grandpa’s bald head. This trick always got the 
expected reaction which Peter took as a great joke. 

Peter has always had a huge cage and has seemed happy. 
By the time he was strong and old enough to have liberty he 
was so tame that freedom meant certain death to him, so his 
family have tried to make his life as happy as possible for 
him in other ways, and he has rewarded them by wonderful 
singing in the spring and early summer. 

I thought perhaps before Peter died his great age and 
happy life might be of interest to bird lovers, and if any one 
Wishes to see him or know more about him they may have 
the opportunity. Though he no longer cares to leave his 
cage and begins to show his great age, he is still a very 
beautiful bird and is very particular about his personal 
appearance. 


KENNETH COLEMAN AND “BOOTS” 
New Haven, Conn. 


Life in a Hutch 


UST a word about “keeping rabbits.” It does need think- 
ing about before you decide to do this, advises a writer 
in the English Little Animals’ Friend. 

I am speaking about the kind which you often see shut up 
in small] hutches or boxes where they have nothing to do al! 
day long but to eat the food which is taken to them. The own- 
ers sometimes, perhaps, let them out for a short run and then 
they go back to cage life. Very dull, don’t you think, if it hap- 
pens to be one pet rabbit all alone? 

It is rather difficult to know how to give some freedom each 
day to hutch rabbits, and that is why we never recommend 
members to buy them or ask for them as gifts. 

If you think of a wild-rabbit who runs about fields, drinking 
the dew, feeding on many things he fancies, running down to 
the home he has burrowed in the earth and being happy with 
his own kind, you must see what a much more pleasant life 
that is than the solitary bunny in a closed-up hutch, especially 
if that “pet” was taken from the woods. 


Answers to “Hidden Animals” puzzle last month: Deer, 
camel, sheep, beaver, calf, otter, ibex, polecat, gnu, cata- 
mount, donkey. 
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The Green-eyed Monster 
ELIZABETH B. THOMAS 


OWN a very old horse, a tricky, lovable, 

small bay chap who has stood in my 
barn for fourteen years. Together we have 
worked and played, and between us there 
exists that understanding which almost in- 
variably comes from the combination of an 
intelligent horse and an owner who knows 
and loves horses. 

During the years that I have owned this 
horse I have owned many others and each 
new one brings a period of sulkiness to the 
old fellow, who seems to feel that his nose 
is out of joint. He had become pretty well 
accustomed to the two stable mates that he 
had had for four years, and showed his 
objection only by rolling his eyes and lay- 
ing back his ears at the sight of them. 

But a year and a half ago it’ became 
evident that the old horse was not the 
animal he used to be. He was slowing up, 
while the spirit was just as indomitable as 
ever, the flesh was weak. The old legs 
would not move as fast or as far as in the 
old days and it was becoming difficult for 
him to keep up with the younger horses on 
long trips. Of course I did not think of 
destroying the old chap, he had long since 
earned the right to his feed and shelter for 
as long as he lives and is comfortable. A 
horse over thirty is living on borrowed time 
and in most cases he has earned the right 
to live out his days in comfort. 

I did feel that I had better be looking 
around for a successor to him, one that I 
could be getting accustomed to, against 
that inevitable day when the flashing eyes 
of my old comrade will close for the last 
time. So I sent one of my other horses to 
a friend to keep for me, and began to look 
for a new one. 

For many weeks the adjoining stall was 
empty, and the bay was pleased. I suppose 
he thought he had driven one horse away 
and his prestige had increased. 

I finally bought another bay gelding, a 
half thoroughbred, and a rugged, smart 
chap, with a love for all the world and an 
eager spirit. A friendly soul without a 
mean thought in his big heart, sound, and 
only seven years old, with plenty of years 
ahead of him—I hope. 

I do not suppose it had ever entered the 
old horse’s head that the empty stall might 
some day be filled with a strange horse, but 
that he expected some day the mare who 
had gone away might come back to it. I 
think he would have merely ignored her 
return. But, when one day a truck backed 
up to the door and unloaded a new horse, 
jealousy immediately claimed the old geld- 
ing for its own. 

With a scream of rage he reared and 
struck at the partition, to the utter be- 
wilderment of the friendly newcomer, who 
regarded all horses and men as his friends. 
Apparently he thought there must be some 
mistake, and he extended his soft nose until 
the tip of it just showed above the partition, 
giving an inquiring whinny as he did so. 

If a bomb had exploded in the old horse’s 
stall it would not have caused as much of a 
commotion as the sight of that nose did. 
I had never seen him in such a rage. He 
kicked, squealed, reared, and his eyes rolled 
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until the whites showed all around them. 
The slightest sound from the next stall set 
him into another spasm. That night he 
refused his supper and stood stamping and 
squealing. 

I was at a loss. If he had been younger 
I should have punished him, but I pitied 
him, as I thought that he probably realized 
all too well that the new horse was to take 
his place. He would not be comforted, and 
received all my overtures coldly. This went 
on for days, until he was actually making 
himself sick. 


The cure was accidental, and decidedly- 


tough on the newcomer. One day I had 
just taken the harness off the old horse and 
left him loose on the barn floor while I got 
his halter. The new one put his head over 
his stall door to look out, and I turned just 
in time to see the old horse leap and snap 
his teeth viciously down on his rival’s nose. 
When I yelled, he let go and the other poor 
horse withdrew, shaking his smarting nose, 
and no doubt wondering what had gone 
wrong with the world. Not so the aggressor, 
who turned away with an air of heartfelt 
satisfaction. His grouch was gone, his fury 
satisfied, and from then on he accepted the 
other horse, not liking him, but tolerating 
him. Perhaps I should have whipped him, 
but, after all, he is very old, and if one 
hearty bite from another horse’s nose 
soothed his hurt feeling, I thought he was 
entitled to it. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


A CHILD’S STORY OF THE ANIMAL 
WORLD, Edward G. Huey. 

A very informative book is this study of 
animals which Mr. Huey has written as a 
sort of primary zoology. The complicated 
tale of the animal kingdom has been sim- 
plified and dramatized, so that the child 
reads on and on as in any story of adven- 
ture, making friends with spiders and por- 
poises, lions and tigers and whales, until 
he has a new understanding of the field 
of zoology. It is in twelve parts, each of 
which is divided into several chapters. 

The child who intelligently studies this 
volume will know how to tell a spider from 
an insect, why some sea animals are not 
fish, why some mammals with claws are our 
friends and others our enemies, why man 
is the most important mammal, and gen- 
erally how zoology opens the door to all 
kinds of fascinating things in the world in 
which we live. There is a whole part on 
fish, another on reptiles, another on birds, 
one on dogs, and yet another on hoofed 
mammals, to mention but a few of the many 
subjects treated. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel Animals ( 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of —* neh 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Apr. 1996 


_ The voluminous text, on very lav». pa 
is illustrated by H. R. Daugherty and Oliv 
Earle. There are sixty-five repro.iy 
of photographs and innumerable «uthentie 
drawings. Altogether the book presents a 
rich, complete picture of the anima world 
which will fully satisfy the chil: of in- 
quisitive age. 
399 pp. $3.50. Reynal & Hitcheo-«, New 
York. 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA, Captain Will 
Judy. 

The prolific editor of Dog World has 
brought out a second edition of this book 
revised and enlarged. That there will be 
very many dog owners, fanciers and breed- 
ers who will be eager to possess the new 
volume, we do not doubt. It is the most 
complete reference work on dogs that hag 
been produced in this country. 

A “Publisher’s Note” states that the 
second edition is approximately four times 
as large as the first, contains 587 articles 
more than 375 illustrations and approxi- 
mately 325,000 words, all of which, with the 
many books on individual breeds which the 
Judy Publishing House carry, attest the 
ever-growing popularity of the dog. 

In alphabetical order are presented the 
origin, development, history and standards 
of all breeds of the world. Also are treated 
many subjects concerning the care, breed- 
ing, kenneling, training and exhibiting of 
the dog. 

The author is recognized as a leading 
American authority on all that relates to 
the dog. His latest book shows a wide re- 
search in the field of canine literature and 
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history. It is a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation. 

462 pp. $5. Judy Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


Oar Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


Postage free to any part of 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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